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PREFACE 


This  report  documents  the  analyses  performed  to  assess  the  accuracy  o* 
Hopkinaon  bar  pressure  gages  for  measuring  very  high  airblast  pressures.  The 
research  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA)  under 
Subtask  RS  RC/Mlssile  System  Vulnerability,  Work  Unit  10186,  "Structures 
Research  Program,"  and  Field  Command  DNA  (FCDNA)  under  Project  H42KRHRD,  Work 
Unit  80850,  "Gage  Diagnostic  Support."  Technical  Monitors  were  CPT  Mark  H. 
Abernathy,  DNA,  and  CPT  Michael  B.  Scott,  FCDNA.  Dr.  Eric  Rinehart,  FCDNA, 
provided  much  of  the  initial  impetus  for  this  research,  as  well  as  valuable 
suggestions  throughout  the  program. 

These  analyses  were  performed  in  the  Structures  Laboratory  (SL),  U.S. 

Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES),  by  Mr.  James  T.  Baylot, 
Research  Structural  Engineer,  Structural  Mechanics  Division  (SMD),  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Messrs.  Bryant  Mather  and  James  T.  Ballard,  Director 
and  Assistant  Director,  SL,  respectively;  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Drs.  Jimmy  P.  Balsara,  Chief,  SMD,  and  Robert  Hall,  Chi*.",  Analysio  Group, 

SMD.  Mr,  C.  Robert  Welch,  Explosion  Effects  Division,  Si,,  was  the  WES  manager 
for  the  FCDNA  portion  of  this  project.  This  report  was  prepared  by  Mr, 

Baylot. 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  this  report.  Director  of  WES  was  Dr,  Robert 
W.  Whalln.  Commander  was  COL  Leonard  G.  Hassell,  EN, 
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Analysis  of  Hooklnaon  Bar  Pressurfe  Gage 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1  BACKGROUND 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  results  of  experiments  on  buried 
structures  subjected  to  high  intensity  airblast  that  simulates  nuclear 
weapons  effects,  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  airblast  pressure  time-history 
must  be  made.  Quite  often,  the  peak  airblast  pressures  in  there  tests  are 
above  what  commercially-available  air-pressure  gages  are  capable  of 
measuring.  Hopkinson  bar  pressure  gages  remain  elastic  while  measuring  these 
very  high  airblast  pressures.  These  bar  gages  also  have  the  advantage  that 
the  sensing  element  of  the  gage  is  placed  at  a  distance  down  the  bar  from  the 
high  pressure  airblast.  Thus  the  sensing  element  and  the  wires  attached  to 
it  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  surviving  the  environment  created  by  tha 
simulator. 

The  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES)  has  developed 
a  bar  gage.  Figure  1.1,  designed  to  measure  the  airblast  for  tests  in  which 
airblast-induced  ground  shc;jk  is  simulated.  The  WES  bar  gage  is  an 
approximately  20-ft-long^,  1-in. -diameter,  high-strength  steel  bar.  The  bar 
is  placed  inside  of  a  2-in. -diameter  polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC)  pipe  to  isolate 
the  bar  from  the  surrounding  soil.  A  seal  is  placed  around  the  bar  and 

^A  table  of  factors  for  converting  non-SI  to  SI  (metric)  units  of  measurement 
is  presented  on  page  4. 
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inside  the  PVC  pipe  at  a  distance  of  4  ft  from  the  top  of  the  bar.  The  top  4 
ft  of  the  space  between  the  bar  and  the  PVC  is  then  fiJ  ed  with  water.  This 
prevents  the  airblast  pressure  from  entering  the  gap  between  the  bar  and  pipe 
and  destroying  the  sensing  clement  before  the  measurement  can  be  made. 

Strain  gages  are  placed  on  machined  flats  6  ft  down  from  tne  top  of  the  bar. 
These  gages  measure  the  vertical  and  circiunferential  strains  in  the  bar  and 
are  used  to  compute  the  vertical  stress. 

This  bar  gage  design  has  been  used  in  numerous  tests  and  is  still  being 
used.  In  most  of  these  tests,  these  bar  gages  have  provided  the  only 
estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  peak  pressure.  In  the  Dilute  Explosive 
Tile  (DET)  Development  Test  [1],  recently  modified  Model  109A  quartz  high- 
pressure  transducers  manufactured  by  PCS  Piezotronics,  Inc.,  have  been  shown 
to  be  effectix'e  and  survivable  in  these  very  high  airblast  pressure 
environments.  In  this  test,  several  PCB  gages  and  several  WES  bar  gages  were 
fielded.  In  the  Mineral  Find  III  test  [2],  both  WES  bar  gages  and  Model 
HKS11375  airblast  pressure  gages  manufactured  by  Kulite  were  used  to  measure 
the  airblast. 

Although  data  were  limited  in  these  tests,  several  trends  were 
distinguishable.  As  shown  in  Figure  1.2  the  peak  pressure,  as  measured  by 
one  of  the  WES  bar  gages  in  the  DET  test,  is  significantly  lower  than  that 
measured  by  one  of  the  PCB  gages.  Figure  1.3  shows  that  the  peak  pressure, 
as  measured  by  the  bar  gage  in  Mineral  Find  III,  is  lower  than  the  peak 
pressure  measured  by  the  Kulite  gage.  In  this  figure  averaged  bar  gage 
results  are  compared  to  averaged  Kulite  results.  In  computing  these 
averages,  records  which  were  obviously  bad  or  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  other  records  were  not  included. 
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In  the  Mineral  Find  I  and  Mineral  Find  II  tests  [20],  this  trend  did  not 
hold.  In  these  tests  the  peak  pressures  measured  by  the  bar  gages  were 
higher  than  those  measured  by  the  Kulite  gages.  Although  these  tests  will 
not  be  analyzed  in  this  study  the  reversal  of  this  crend  is  certainly 
significant. 

Later  in  time,  the  peak  pressure  measured  by  the  bar  gage  is 
higher  than  that  measured  by  the  FOB  gage  in  the  DET  test.  The  same  trend 
occurs  when  comparing  the  averaged  bar  gage  record  to  the  averaged  Kulite 
pressure  gage  record  in  the  Mineral  Find  III  test. 

Several  bar  gages  were  fielded  by  the  New  Mexico  Engineering  Research 
Institute  (NMERI)  on  the  DET  tests.  T^e  primary  difference  between  the  WES 
and  NMERI  bars  is  that  the  WES  and  NMERI  bars  have  1.0  and  0.5  in,  diameters, 

I 

respectively.  A  comparison  of  one  of  the  NMERI  bar  gage  records  to  one  of 
the  WES  bar  records  is  given  in  Figurej  1.4.  Five  WES  and  five  NMERI  bars 

were  placed  under  the  DET  Section  of  tjie  test  bed.  All  five  of  the  WES  bar 

j 

gages  displayed  a  single  dominant  peak|,  while  all  NMERI  bars  reveal  two 
dominant  peaks.  Two  of  the  five  PCB  gLge  records  showed  a  single-peaked 
pressure  time-iiistnry,  and  two  showed  la  double-peaked  pressure  time-history. 
One  PCB  gage  failed  very  early.  One  WES  bar  and  one  NMERI  bar  were  placed  in 
a  portion  of  the  test  bed  which  was  not  under  the  DET.  The  characters  of  the 
pressure  time-histories  for  these  two  gages  were  similar. 

1.2  OBJECTIVES 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
WES  bar  gage  and  the  possible  effects  the  water  and  water  seal  have  on  the 
measured  waveforms.  Other  objectives  are  to  evaluate  the  differences  in 
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measured  stresses  br 


n  the  WES  and  NMERI  bars  in  the  DET  test,  and  to 
determine  if  modificaciona  to  the  WES  bar  gage  design  are  needed. 

1 . 3  SCOPE 

Three  aeries  of  Finite  Element  (FE)  calculations  were  performed  to 
investigate  the  rerponse  of  the  bar  gage.  In  the  first  series,  only  the 
steel  bar  was  analyzed.  The  second  series  included  the  bar,  the  water,  and 
the  water  seal.  The  final  set  of  calculations  included  the  bar,  water,  water 
seal,  PVC  pipe,  and  surrounding  soil.  FE  calculations  were  performed  using 
the  computer  code  DYNABD  [3].  A  theoretical  solution  was  also  used  to 
predict  the  response  of  the  bar  alone,  and  to  compare  to  the  first  series  of 
FE  calculations  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  FE  solutions. 

In  each  analysis  of  the  DET  test,  the  loading  applied  to  the  top  of  the 
bar  was  the  measured  airblast  from  one  of  the  PCB  gages.  Two  of  the  PCB  gage 
records,  PCB2  and  PCBS,  were  used  as  the  airblast  loading  in  thece 
calculations.  In  the  test  bed,  the  PCB  gages  were  placed  very  close  to  two 
WES  bar  gages.  These  bar  gages  gave  very  similar  output,  therefore  only  one 
of  these  gages,  gage  W2,  will  be  used  in  the  comparisons.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  NMERI  bar  gage  to  the  WES  bar  gage,  bar  gage  data  from  gage  N4  were 
used,  and  data  from  gage  PCB3  were  used  as  the  loading.  In  the  analysis  of 
the  Mineral  Find  III  data,  the  averaged  Kulite  data  were  used  as  the  loading, 
and  this  was  compared  to  the  averaged  bar  gage  record. 

Each  of  the  gages  used  in  these  tests  measures  the  airblast  pressure 
above  the  gage  itself,  and  not  the  actual  pressure  above  the  ground  surface. 
Differences  in  the  gages  and  their  mounts,  and  the  motions  of  the  mounts 
could  be  responsible  fnr  differences  in  me£.sured  pressures.  Although  the  PCB 
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gage  and  Kulite  gage  meaeuremente  are  used  aa  inputs  to  the  bar  gage 
calculations,  these  measurements  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  correct  answer  to  be 
compared  with  bar  gage  data.  These  data  are  a  realistic  representation  of 
the  loading  on  the  top  of  the  bar  and  can  be  used  to  assess  the  capabilities 
of  the  bar  gage  by  comparing  the  computed  bar  gage  measurements  with  the  load 
inputs  from  the  PCB  and  Kulite  gage  data. 
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Pr««aur«»  pal 


Figure  1.3.  Compariaon  of  avaragsd  bar  gage  to  averaged  Kulite  gage 
for  Mineral  Find  XII  teat. 


Figure  1.4.  Comparison  of  WES  to  NMERI  bar  data,  DET  development  test 


CHAPTER  2 


RESPONSE  or  WES  BAR,  BAR  ONLY 

2 , 1  PRELIMINARY  CALCULATIONS 

Preliminary  calculations  were  performed  to  determine  the  grid  size 
needed  to  analyze  the  WES  bar  gage.  In  all  of  the  calculations  the  steel  bar 
was  modeled  as  a  linear  elastic  material  with  a  modulus  of  elasticity, 
Poisson's  ratio,  and  unit  density  of  30,000,000  psi,  0.27,  and  490  pcf, 
respectively.  Unless  noted  otherwise,  default  values  of  artificial 
viscosities  and  hourglass  damping,  as  well  as  the  standard  DYNA3D  hourglass 
control,  were  used.  In  those  calculations  the  trilinear  pressure  time- 
history  shown  in  Figure  2.1  was  used  as  the  loading.  Calculations  were 
performed  using  elements  with  thicknebses  of  1/3,  1/10,  and  1/20  in.  in  the 
vertical  direction.  One-fourth  of  the  bar  was  modeled  in  each  case,  and  the 
cross  sections  of  the  grids  used  for  each  of  these  calculations  are  shown  in 
Figure  2.2. 

The  time-histories  for  vertical  stresses  at  4  ft  down  the  bar  for  each 
of  these  calculations  are  presented  in  Figure  2.3.  The  peak  stress  from  the 
calculation  using  the  1/10-in. -thick  element  agrees  extremely  well  with  that 
predicted  using  the  1/20-in. -thick  elements.  The  peak  stress  predicted  using 
the  1/3-in. -thick  elements  is  significantly  lower  than  that  predicted  using 
the  other  grids.  Later  in  time  there  is  a  difference  between  the  1/10-  and 
1/20-in. -thick  grids  i*.  the  perioc.  of  oscillation  of  the  predicted  stress. 
However,  the  difference  is  small  and  should  not  affect  the  results  of  this 
study.  Therefore,  the  1/10  in.  elements  and  the  associated  grid  cross 
section  were  selected  for  use  in  this  study. 
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2.2  "EXACT"  SOLUTION 


Typically  In  analyzing  bar  gage  data,  it  has  been  assumed  that  one 
dimensional  (1-D)  wave  theory  is  valid.  Under  these  assumptions,  the 
pressure  time-history  applied  to  the  top  of  the  bar  will  propagate 
undistorted  down  the  bar  at  the  longitudinal  wave  speed,  Cq>  (E/rho)^^^,  of 
the  bar.  E  and  rho  are  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  mass  density  of  the 
bar,  respectively.  Figure  2.4  shows  that  the  stress  time-history  at  a 
distance  down  the  bar  can  be  significantly  different  than  the  loading  applied 
at  the  top  of  the  bar. 

When  the  stress  wave  propagates  down  the  bar,  Poisson  strains  cause 
radial  motions  in  the  bar.  The  simple  1-D  wave  theory  assumes  that  these 
motions  are  unimportant.  However,  for  high  frequency  disturbances,  these 
radial  motions  can  be  important.  Pochhammer  [4]  and  Chree  [5]  independently 
developed  a  theory,  based  on  the  equations  of  elasticity,  which  can  be  used 
to  analyze  the  bar  gage  problem.  This  theory,  which  includes  the  effects  of 
radial  motion,  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "exact”  theory.  A  solution  based 
on  Pochhammer-Chree  theory  for  stresses  at  a  great  distance  from  the  end  of  a 
bar  for  sinusoidal  loads  of  various  frequencies  was  presented  in  Love  [6], 
and  agreed  with  results  published  by  Bancroft  [7].  This  solution  indicates 
that  sinusoidal  disturbance  will  propagate  undistorted  down  the  bar,  but 
waves  of  different  frequencies  will  propagate  down  the  bar  at  different 
speeds;  therefore,  dispersion  will  occur.  For  high-frequency  loadings,  the 
peak  stress  measured  at  a  distance  down  a  finite-diameter  bar  will  always  be 
less  than  the  applied  loading  at  the  top.  For  longitudinal  waves  the  wave 
speed,  c,  is  always  less  than  the  1-D  wave  propagation  speed,  Cq. 
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This  solution  is  presented  in  tabular  form  in  Davies  [7]  for  Poisson's 
ratio  ■0.29.  In  this  table  the  ratio  c/Cq  is  tabulated  against  the  ratio 
a/W.  W  and  a  are  the  wavelength  of  the  disturbance  and  the  bar  radius, 
respectively.  The  wavelength  is  the  wave  speed,  c,  divided  by  the  frequency, 
f,  of  the  disturbance.  This  table  would  be  more  useful  if  c/Cq  was  tabulated 
against  s/W^,  where  Wq  is  the  wavelength  computed  using  the  frequency,  f,  and 
the  wave  speed,  Cq.  Thus  the  known  values  of  the  frequency  and  1-D  wave 
speed  can  be  used  to  determine  the  value  of  c.  Figure  2.5  shows  the 
relationship  between  c/Cq  and  s/Wq. 

The  following  procedure  was  used  to  determine  the  "exact"  solution  for 

I 

an  arbitrary lloading: 

1 

1.  Determine  the  full  Fourier  series  coefficients  for  a  pressure  time 

i 

history.  The  first  half  of  the  pressure  time-history.  Figure  2.6, 

I 

represehts  zero  magnitude  loading  for  one  half  a  period  prior  to  the 

applicatlion  of  the  loading.  The  second  half  of  the  pressure  time 

I 

history  is  the  arbitrary  waveform  for  which  the  solution  is  desired. 

i 

2.  Caldulate  the  value  of  a/Wg,  for  each  of  tha  Fourier  frequencies, 

! 

fjl^,  and  Idetermine  the  wave  speed,  c^,  from  Figure  2.5  and  the  known 

value  of  Cq. 

3.  Detemine  the  stress  time-histoiry  at  a  distance,  d,  down  the  bar  by 

the  following  superposition: 

n 

p(t)  ■  ^/2  bo  2)  l®i  8in(w^t  -  cos{w^t  -  I,^)J 

i-1 

Where:  p(t)  is  the  pressure  at  time,  t 

bo  is  the  constant  term  in  the  cosine  series 

n  is  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series 
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is  Fourier  circular  frequency  •>  2 
ia  the  i^^  Fourier  eine  term 
ie  the  i^^  Fourier  cosine  term 
Lj^  is  the  lag  time  for  waves  of  the  i^^  frequency 
■  d/c^ 

A  comparison  of  PCB2  data  to  the  Fourier  series  using  4,000  terms  to  fit 
approximately  1.03  msec  of  the  PCB2  data  is  shown  in  Figure  2.7.  This  figure 
shows  that  this  is  an  extremely  good  representation  of  the  PCB2  data. 

Fourier  series  representations  were  also  determined  for  gages  FCB3  and  PCS5 
of  the  DET  test  and  the  averaged  Kulite  record  for  Mineral  Find  III.  The 
fits  begin  at  the  arrival  of  the  airblast.  The  durations  of  the  fits  are 
listed  below: 


Gage 

Fit  Durati 

(msec) 

PCB2 

1.03 

PCB3 

0.091 

PCBS 

2.023 

Kulite 

1.98 

2.3  COMPARISON  OF  "EXACT"  TO  FE  SOLOTION 

Calculations  were  performed  to  determine  the  exact  solution  for  the 
stresses  at  the  strain  gage  location  using  the  PCB2  measurement  as  the 
loading.  A  comparison  of  the  "exact"  solution  to  the  FE  solution  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.8.  This  figure  shows  that  very  early  in  time  the  FE  and  "exact" 
solutions  are  nearly  identical.  Later  in  time  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
period  of  the  oscillations.  This  difference  could  be  reduced  by  using  a 
finer  grid  mesh,  as  was  shown  previously. 

Other  "exact"  and  FE  analyses  were  also  performed  to  validate  these 
solutions  for  different  loadings  and  bar  geometries  important  to  this  study. 
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CompariBona  of  the  "exact"  theory  to  FE  calculations  for  the  PCB5,  and 
averaged  Kullte  record  loadings  are  shown  in  Figures  2.9  and  2.10, 
respectively.  An  "exact"  solution  was  also  determined  for  the  NHERI  bar 
(0.5-in. -diameter  bar,  gage  5  ft  down  bar)  using  the  record  from  gage  PCB3  as 
the  input  to  the  bar.  A  modified  1/10-in. -thick  element  grid  was  used  to 
perform  FE  calculations  of  the  NMERZ  bar.  The  grid  was  modified  by  simply 
scaling  the  coordinates  of  the  cross  section  down  so  that  the  radius  of  the 
bar  is  0.25  in.  instead  of  0.5  in.  Tlie  vertical  dimension  of  the  element 
remains  at  0.1  in.  A  comparison  of  the  "exact"  solution  to  the  FE 
calculation  for  the  NMERI  bar  with  the  PCB3  loading  is  shown  in  Figure  2.11. 

Tliese  calculations  showed  that  for  studying  the  bar  alone  calculations 
could  be  made  using  either  the  FE  or  the  "exact"  method.  The  "exact"  method 
is  easier  and  less  time  consximing,  therefore  it  was  used  to  study  the 
properties  of  the  bar  alone.  More  importantly,  this  calculation  validates  the 
FE  procedure  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  calculations  for  which  exact 
solutions  are  not  possible.  An  exact  solution  that  includes  the  water  and 
water  seal  is  not  availadsle. 

2.4  RESPONSE  OF  BAR  TO  LOADING  FROM  DET  TEST 

Figure  2.12  shows  a  comparison  of  the  input  airblast  (PCB2  gage 
measurement)  pressure,  the  exact  solution  for  the  bar  gage  stress,  and  the  W2 
data.  This  figure  shows  that  the  peak  measured  bar  stress  should  be 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  PCB  gage  measurement.  Thus  the  peak  stress 
should  drop  by  20  percent  due  to  dispersion.  However,  the  measured  bar  gage 
stress  is  still  significantly  less  than  that. 

The  H2  data  were  recorded  using  electronic  cabling  and  amplifying 
equipment  which  provided  a  frequency  response  of  approximately  20,000  Hz. 
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The  effects  of  this  limited  frequency  response  can  be  approximated  by 
summing  only  those  Fourier  terms  with  a  frequency  of  less  than  20,000  Hz. 
Figure  2.13  shows  a  comparison  of  those  predicted  stresses  at  the  gage 
location  to  the  bar  gage  measurement.  This  figure  shows  that  the  peak  stress 
drops  to  approximately  half  oi  the  PCB2  measurement  if  the  frequency  response 
is  20,000  Hz.  Thus  the  lower  peak  as  measured  by  the  bar  gages  is  due 
largely  to  the  lower  frequency  response  of  cabling  and  electronic  systems 
associated  with  the  bar  gages. 

Figure  2.14  shows  the  eunplitude,  (a^^  +  versus  frequency  for 

each  term  of  the  Fourier  series  representation  of  PCB2,  PCB5,  and  W2.  These 
coefficients  are  based  on  the  fit  durations  listed  previously  for  the  PCB 
gages,  and  a  fit  duration  of  1.03  msec  for  W2.  This  figure  shows  that  while 
the  PCB  gages  indicate  significant  energy  at  frequencies  above  20,000  Hz,  the 
bar  gage  does  not  indicate  significant  energy  above  that  level.  Calculations 
were  also  performed  for  systems  with  50,000  and  100,000  Hz  frequency  response 
limits.  The  peak  predicted  stresses  for  the  50,000  and  100,000  Hz  systems 
are  10  and  2  percent  low,  respectively,  when  compared  to  the  bar  response  if 
the  recording  system  had  no  frei^ency  response  limitations. 

Also  shown  in  Figure  2.13  is  the  result  of  a  calculation  based  on  the 
PCB5  measurement,  and  using  only  Fourier  series  terms  with  frequencies  less 
than  20,000  Hz.  These  results  agree  better  with  the  HES  data,  and  indicate 
that  variability  of  the  environment  is  a  potential  source  for  differences  in 
measured  peak  stress  between  the  bar  gages  and  the  PCB  gages. 

Figure  2.12  shows  that  the  "eixact”  solution  predicts  that  oscillations 
in  the  measured  stress  should  occur  in  the  bar  gage  measurement  immediately 
following  the  arrival  of  the  peak  stress.  The  frequency  of  these 
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oscillations  is  near  50,000  to  60,000  Hz,  and  it  is  clear  that  these 
oscillations  will  be  severely  reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  due  to  the  lower 
frequency  response  of  the  recording  system.  Previous  experiments  [8] 
indicate  that  these  oscillations  are  real,  but  this  can  not  be  evaluated 
because  of  the  frequency  response  of  the  electronics  used  to  record  the  data. 
Since  both  the  PCS  gage  and  the  bar  gage  actually  measure  the  airblast 
pressure  on  top  of  a  gage  and  not  the  airblast  applied  to  the  ground  surface, 
it  is  possible  that  the  gage  geometry  will  affect  the  measurement.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  PCS  gages  could  be  overregistering  peak  pressures. 
These  calculations  show  that  the  bar  gage  and  associated  recording  system 
cannot  adequately  record  data  for  an  airblast  time-history  with  a  fast  rise 
time  similar  to  the  pressure  time-history  recorded  on  the  PCB  gages. 

2.5  RESPONSE  OF  WES  BAR  TO  MINERAL  FIND  III  LOADING 

Figure  1.3  shows  a  comparison  of  the  average  airblast  pressure  data 
recorded  for  the  Kulite  gages  to  the  average  data  recorded  for  the  bar  gages. 
The  "exact"  solution  for  the  HES  bar  gage  loaded  with  the  averaged  Kulive 
loading  indicates  that  the  bar  gage  should  give  exactly  the  same  response  as 
the  Kulite  gage.  Therefore  Figure  1.3  is  also  a  comparison  of  the  predicted 
to  the  measured  bar  gage  stress  for  this  loading.  Figure  2.15  shows  a 
comparison  of  the  "exact"  solution  to  the  filtered  "exact"  solution  which 
includes  only  frequencies  below  20,000  Hz.  jThis  figure  shows  that  there  is 

no  significant  difference  between  the  two  results.  This  is  expected  since 

1 

the  Kulite  airblast  pressure  data  were  recort^ed  using  cabling  and  recording 
equipment  identical  to  that  used  to  record  thL  bar  data.  Thus  the  frequency 
response  of  the  Kulite  gage  is  also  approximaiely  20,000  Hz.  Figure  2.16 
shows  a  comparison  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  Fourier  series  components  for  the 
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averaged  Kulite  and  averaged  bar  data.  This  figure  indicates  that  the 
frequency  response  of  either  gage  type  for  this  test  was  below  approximately 


Figure  2.1.  Loading  for  preliminary  calculations 


Figure  2.2.  Cross  sections  of  grids. 
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Figur*  2.11.  Comparison  of  'exact*  to  FE  solution,  NMERI  bar,  PCB3  loading 
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Figure  2.12.  Comparison  of  PCB2,  W2,  and  exact  solution. 


CHAPTER  3 


EFFECT  OF  WATER  AND  WATER  SEAL 

3.1  BAR,  WATER,  AND  WATER  SEAL 

All  of  the  calculations  performed  (using  only  the  bar)  indicated  that 
the  late-time  stresses  measured  by  the  bar  gage  should  agree  exactly  with  the 
PCB  measurements.  However,  as  indicated  in  Figures  1.2  and  1.3,  late  in  time 
the  two  gage  types  disagree.  Calculations  including  the  water  and  water  seal 
were  performed  to  determine  if  they  could  be  the  reason  for  this  late  time 
difference. 

The  water  was  added  to  the  grid  as  shown  in  Figure  3.1.  The  elements 
used  to  model  the  water  were  1/10  in.  thick  in  the  vertical  direction.  The 
water  began  at  the  top  of  the  grid  and  extended  48  in.  down  the  bar.  The 
outer  boundary  of  the  water  was  a  roller  boundaxry.  On  the  inside,  the  water 
was  allowed  to  slide  without  friction  on  the  bar.  The  water  seal  was  tied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water  grid  and  the  plastic  seal  was  modeled  as  two  l/lO- 

in. -thick  elements.  j 

I 

In  all  of  the  calculations  involving  water,  the  water  was  modeled  as  an 
inviscid  fluid  using  the  following  equation  of  state: 

p  ■  C  (rho/rhojj  -  1) 

Where:  p  is  the  pressure, 

C  is  a  constant  «  3.973  x  10^  psi 
rho  is  the  current  density 
rhOQ  is  the  initial  density  «  62.4  pcf 
This  is  equivalent  tc  a  constant  bulk  modulus.  In  these  calculations  the 


plastic  water  seal  was  modeled  as  an  elastic  material  with  an  elastic 
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modulus,  Poisson's  ratio,  and  donsity  of  580,000  psi,  0.4,  and  1.120  x  10 
lb  sec^/in.^,  respectively. 

Two  calculations  were  performed  using  the  PCB2  loading.  In  the  first 
calculation,  the  water  seal  was  free  to  slide  on  the  bar.  In  the  second 
calculation,  the  water  seal  was  tied  to  the  bar  and  fixed  on  the  side  of  the 
PVC  pipe.  Figure  3.2  shows  the  early-time  results  of  the  calculation  with 
the  free  water  seal  and  the  calculation  using  the  bar  only.  The  early-time 
stresses  for  the  calculation  using  the  tied  water  seal  are  identical  to  those 
using  the  free  water  seal,  since  the  effects  of  the  seal  do  not  occur  until 
later  in  time.  This  figure  indicates  that  the  presence  of  the  water  jacket 
does  not  cause  a  significant  difference  in  the  predicted  peak  stress. 

Figure  3.3  shows  a  comparison  of  the  calculations  for  the  fixed  and  free 
water  seals,  and  the  calculation  which  does  not  .  iclu-’e  the  water.  The 
stresses  at  6  ft  down  the  bar  are  nearly  identical  until  approximately  0.8 
msec.  At  this  time  the  stresses  have  propagiited  down  the  water  to  the  water 
seal  and  those  effects  have  propagated  down  the  bar  to  the  6  ft  level. 

In  the  calculation  where  the  water  seal  is  free  to  move,  the  water  seal 
suddenly  moves  and  relieves  the  pressure  in  the  water.  This  sudden  release 
of  water  pressure  causes  a  tensile  strain  to  be  propagated  down  the  bar. 

When  the  water  seal  is  attached  to  the  bar,  the  stresses  propagate  down 
the  water  to  the  water  seal  and  the  load  is  transferred  to  the  bar.  This 
results  in  the  additional  compressive  stresses  as  shown  in  Figure  3.3.  These 
stresses  are  similar  in  magnitude  to  the  actual  airblast  stresses  measured  in 
the  bar,  and  are  much  greater  than  those  measured  by  the  WES  gage. 

In  the  actual  bar  gage,  the  connection  between  the  water  seal  and  bar 
gage  is  somewhere  between  free  and  tied  to  the  bar.  Therefore  it  is  expected 
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that  the  late-time  stresses  measured  in  the  bar  would  be  between  those 
predicted  based  on  the  free  and  tied  water  seals.  It  is  possible  for  the 
water  seal  to  separate  from  the  PVC  and  for  the  water  to  flow  around  the 
seal.  Also  the  PVC  pipe  can  expand  which  will  decrease  the  water  pressures, 
and  will  decrease  the  effects  of  the  water  seal  on  the  bar  gage  measurement. 
These  calculations  demonstrate  that  after  0.8  msec,  the  higher  stresses 
measured  by  the  bar  gages  could  be  caused  by  stresses  in  the  water 
transferred,  through  the  water  seal,  to  the  bar. 

3.2  EFFECT  OF  WATER  VISCOSITY 

During  the  test  the  water  moves  down  the  bar  and  it  is  possible  that 
viscous  forces  caused  by  this  motion  could  be  important.  Because  a  viscous 
slide  surface  was  not  availed^le  in  0YNA3D,  this  effect  could  not  be  directly 
evaluated  in  the  FE  calculation.  Therefore,  simple  calculations,  using  the 
results  of  the  FE  calculation  with  the  free  water  seal,  were  performed  to 
determine  an  upper  bound  on  the  effect  of  these  viscous  forces. 

In  these  calculations,  the  flow  distribution  shoim  in  Figure  3.4  was 
used.  This  assumes  that  the  velocity  profile  is  parabolic,  with  zero 
velocity  at  the  bar  and  the  PVC  pips,  and  the  maximum  velocity  midway  between 
the  bar  and  PVC.  The  stress  transferred  to  the  bar  is  given  by: 

s  «  vise  *  dv/dx 

Where:  s  is  the  shear  stress  transferred  to  bar 

dv/dx  is  the  velocity  gradient  as  shown  in  Figure  3.4 

■•7  2 

vise  is  the  viscosity  of  water  «  1.38  x  10  lb  sec/in 
This  is  the  viscosity  of  water  at  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  For  the  assumed 
velocity  distribution  and  the  geometry  of  the  bar  gage,  the  value  of  dv/dx 
(per  in.)  at  the  surface  of  the  bar  is  8.0  times  the  peak  velocity  (ips). 
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The  axial  stresa,  a,  in  the  bar  caused  by  the  viscous  forces  between  the 
bar  and  water  is  given  by: 

ass*p*L/A 

where  p  is  the  perimeter  of  bar  «  3.14  in. 

L  is  the  length  of  contact  between  bar  and  water  (48  or  72  in) 

2 

A  is  the  area  of  bar  «  0.785  in 

Two  calculations  were  performed  to  determine  the  effects  of  water 
viscosity  on  stresses  in  the  bar.  In  either  case,  the  velocity  of  the  bar 
was  conservatively  neglected  in  computing  the  relative  velocity  between  the 
bar  and  water.  The  velocity  time-histories  near  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  of  water,  based  on  the  FE  calculation,  are  shown  in  Figure  3.5. 

In  the  first  calculation,  it  was  assumed  that  the  entire  4  ft  column  of 
water  was  moving  at  the  peak  velocity,  8,000  ips,  at  the  top  of  the  water. 
This  calculation  should  signific  ntly  overpredict  the  load  transferred  to  the 
bar,  since  the  duration  of  the  peak  velocity  is  extremely  small  and  the  peak 
velocity  will  only  act  over  a  very  small  portion  of  the  length  of  the  bar  at 
any  given  time.  For  this  case: 

dv/dx  *  8.0  X  8,000  ■  64,000  per  sec 

s  «  1.38  X  10~^  X  64,000  »  0.00883  psi 

a  -  0.00887  X  3.14  X  48  /  0.785  >  1.70  psi 

In  the  second  calculation,  it  was  assxuned  that  the  water  has  spread  out 
and  now  covers  the  top  6  ft  of  the  bar  and  the  water  is  moving  at  the  spall 
velocity,  6,000  ips,  of  the  bottom  of  the  water.  For  this  case: 
dv/dx  «  8.0  X  6,000  >  48,000  per  sec 

s  -  1.38  X  10”^  X  48,000  «  0.00662  psi 

a  «  0.00662  X  3.14  X  72  /  0.784  >  1.91  psi 
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Figure  3.6  shows  the  displacement  of  the  tcp  of  the  water  minus  the 
displacement  of  the  top  of  the  bar  for  the  calculation  in  which  the  water 
seal  is  free  to  move.  This  figure  indicates  that  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  top  of  the  bar  will  be  exposed  to  the  airblast  pressure.  Since  the 
area  of  bar  exposed  is  so  small,  and  since  the  air  cannot  be  moving  past  the 
bar  faster  than  the  water,  the  effect  of  viscous  flow  of  the  air  past  the  bar 
on  the  stresses  measured  bv  the  bar  is  instonif leant 


3.3  BAR,  HATER,  HATER  SEAL,  PVC  PIPE,  AND  SOIL 

Previous  calculations  including  the  bar,  water,  and  water  seal  indicated 
that  it  is  possible  that  late-time  increases  in  the  bar  gage  measurement 
could  be  due  to  loads  transferred  to  the  bar  from  the  water  seal.  In  these 
calculations,  the  water  was  not  allov/ed  to  expand  radially,  and  the  seal  was 
either  free  to  slide  on  the  bar,  or  was  tied  to  the  bar.  To  more 
accurately  assess  the  effect  of  the  water  and  water  seal  on  the  loads  measured 
by  the  bar  gage,  the  effects  of  the  expanding  water  should  be  considered  and 


a  more  accurate  model  of  the  connection  between  the  water  seal  and  bar  should 
be  used. 

Hhen  the  airblast  pressure  hits  the  top  of  the  bar  gage,  it  also  hits 
the  top  of  the  water,  PVC,  and  surrounding  soil.  The  pressure  transmitted 
down  the  water  jacket  to  the  water  seal  is  affected  by  the  expansion  of  the 
water  jacket.  The  expansion  of  the  water  jacket  is  affected  by  the  pressure 
in  the  water  inside  the  water  jacket,  the  material  properties  of  the  PVC,  and 
the  resistance  to  expansion  provided  by  the  surrounding  soil.  For  this 
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reason,  the  bar,  water,  water  seal,  PVC  pipe,  and  the  surrounding  soil  should 
be  included  in  the  calculation. 

The  cross  section  of  the  grid  used  for  these  calculations  is  shown  in 
Figure  3.7.  The  entire  top  surface  was  loaded  uniformly  . i th  the  PCB2 
loading.  The  bar  gage  was  modeled  using  the  1/10  in.  grid,  as  was  used 
previously.  The  only  difference  in  the  bar  part  of  the  grid  for  this  run  was 
that  starting  at  10  ft  dotm  the  bar,  the  element  thickness  was  gradually 
transitioned  to  0.2  in.  This  was  done  to  reduce  the  number  of  nodes  and 
elements,  since  a  large  number  of  nodes  and  elements  were  needed  to  model  the 
PVC  and  soil.  The  bottom  of  the  bar  was  free  to  move  in  the  vertical 

I 

direction.  The  portions  of  the  grid  used  to  model  the  water  and  water  seal 
were  identical  to  those  used  in  the  previous  calculations.  In  this 
calculation,  the  water  and  water  seal  can  slide  without  friction  on  the  bar. 

Only  the  top  10  ft  cf  the  PVC  pipe  was  modeled.  Stresses  travel  much 
slower  in  the  PVC,  and  only  10  ft 'of  the  PVC  is  needed  for  the  time  of 
interest  of  this  calculation.  The  elements  in  the  PVC  pipe  were  1/5  in. 

i 

thick  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  two  O.!*- in. -thick  elements  were  used  to 

1 

model  the  0.2-in.  thickness  of  th«  PVC  pipe.  In  the  circumferential 

] 

direction,  the  nodes  in  the  grid  for  the  PVC  pipe  matched  up  with  t.iose  of 
the  grid  for  the  water.  The  PVC  pipe  and  water  seal  were  modeled  as  an 
elastic-perfectly-plastic  material  with  a  density,  elastic  modulus,  Poisson's 
ratio,  and  yield  strength  of  87.3  pcf,  450,000  psi,  0.4,  and  8,000  psi, 
respectively.  The  water  and  water  seal  were  allowed  to  s? ide  without 
friction  on  the  inside  of  the  PVC. 

A  36-in. -thick  ring  of  soil  was  placed  around  the  PVC  pipe.  The  soil 
extended  to  a  depth  of  6  ft  below  the  top  of  the  bar.  The  soil  was  free  to 
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move  in  the  vertical  direction  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil  grid.  The  outer 
boundary  of  the  soil  was  a  roller  boundary.  The  soil  elements  were  1-in. 
thick  in  the  radial  and  vertical  directions.  In  the  circumferential 
direction,  the  soil  grid  matched  up  with  the  grid  used  for  the  PVC  pipe.  The 
use  of  exact  material  properties  for  this  study  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  select  a  material  which  would  behave  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  one  used  in  the  test.  The  material  properties  and  a  constitutive  model 
fit  [9]  were  available  for  a  concrete  sand  tested  in  a  previous  test  series. 
These  properties  were  used. 

The  sand  was  modeled  using  a  modified  version  of  the  cap  model  [10] 
developed  by  GA  Technology,  Inc.,  which  was  added  to  DTNA3D.  In  this  model, 
plastic  yielding  occurs  when  the  square  root  of  the  second  invariant  of  the 
deviatoric  stress  tensor  reaches  the  envelope  defined  by  the  tensile  cutoff, 
the  failure  surface,  and  the  elliptical  cap.  T’le  model  uses  an  associative 
flow  rule.  The  tensile  cutoff,  T,  and  aspect  ratio,  R,  of  the  cap  are 
material  properties  which  must  be  determined  from  laboratory  test  data.  The 
failure  surface  is  defined  by: 

y  »  A  -  B  exp{-L  *  II)  +  H  •  II 

Where:  A,  B,  L,  and  H  are  material  properties  to  be  determined  from 
laboratory  test  data 

II  is  the  first  invariant  of  the  stress  tensor 
The  elliptical  cap  is  movable  and  its  location  is  implicitly  defined  by 
the  hardening  function: 

Sy**  “  ^  [l-expCDl^CX-XO)  +  D2(X-X0)^]] 

Where  e^^  is  the  volumetric  plastic  strain 

W  is  the  maximum  volumetric  plastic  strain 
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Dl,  D2  are  material  constants 

X,  and  XO  are  the  current  and  Initial  values  of  the  intercept  of 
the  cap  with  the  XI  axis 

W,  Dl,  02,  and  XO  are  all  material  constants  which  must  be  determined  from 
laboratory  tests.  The  elastic  shear  modulus,  6,  is  a  constant.  The  elastic 
bulk  modulus  varies  with  pressure,  P,  as  follows: 

K  »  K1  +  K2  P^^ 

Where  K  is  the  bulk  modulus 

Kl,  K2  and  K3  are  material  constants. 

The  values  used  for  each  of  these  constants  are  listed  in  Table  3.1.  For  the 
soil  material,  twice  the  default  values  of  the  linear  and  quadratic 
artificial  viscosity  terms  were  used.  Flanagan-Belytschko  hourglass  control 
(coefficient  >  O.IS)  with  exact  volume  integration  was  used  for  the  soil.  A 
maximum  strain  increment  of  0.00001  was  used  for  the  soil.  The  soil  was 
allowed  to  slide  without  friction  on  the  PVC  pipe. 

In  the  DET  Development  test,  the  water  seal  was  a  0.2*‘in. -thick  plastic 
ring  which  fit  around  the  bar  and  inside  the  PVC.  The  inner  and  outer  edges 
of  the  ring  were  grooved  to  accept  an  o-ring.  The  o-ring  on  the  outside  of 
the  water  seal  was  installed  during  the  test,  but  the  fit  of  the  water  seal 
around  the  bar  was  so  tight  that  the  inner  o-ring  could  not  be  installed. 

The  o-ring  groove  on  the  inside  of  the  water  seal  decreased  the  thickness  of 
the  water  seal  in  contact  with  the  bar  to  0.1  in.  Thus,  the  m2ucimum  load 
which  could  be  transferred  to  the  bar  through  the  water  seal  was  the  shear 
strength  of  the  water  seal,  times  the  perimeter  of  the  bar,  times  0.1. 
Therefore  the  maximum  load  which  can  be  transferred  is  0.314  times  the  shear 
strength  of  the  water  seal. 
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In  these  calculations  a  more  realistic  model  of  the  connection  of  the 
water  seal  to  the  bar  was  needed.  The  water  seal  was  installed  by  sliding  it 
down  the  bar.  A  relatively  small  force  was  required  to  slide  the  seal  down 
the  bar,  therefore,  it  was  assuir.ed  that  the  frictional  drag  fcrce  of  the  seal 
on  the  bar  was  small.  The  only  way  which  the  ring  could  possibly  load  the 
bar  significantly,  was  if  the  force  required  to  slide  the  ring  down  the  bar 
was  related  to  the  rate  at  which  the  seal  was  moved  down  the  bar.  Thus  in 
the  FE  calculation,  t-he  water  seal  was  connected  to  the  bar  using  viscous 
springs.  After  the  calculation,  the  maximum  force  transmitted  to  the  bar 
was  checked  to  assure  that  it  did  not  exceed  the  shear  capacity  of  the  water 
seal. 

Viscous  springs  are  available  in  DYNASD  and  these  were  used  to  connect 
the  water  seal  to  the  bar  and  the  PVC  pipe.  Five  springs  were  used  to 
connect  the  inside  of  the  water  seal  to  the  outside  of  the  bar.  Their 
locations  are  marked  SI  through  S5  on  Figure  3.1  Springs  marked  S6  through 
SIO  connected  the  water  seal  to  the  PVC  pipe.  The  nodes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  seal  were  connected  to  nodes  on  the  bar  and  PVC  pipe  at  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  water  seal.  Because  these  springs  represent  a  distributed 
shear  force  around  the  circumference  of  the  bar  and  PVC  pipe,  and  because  the 
circumference  of  the  PVC  pipe  is  larger  than  that  of  the  bar,  the  viscosity 
of  the  springs  attaching  the  water  seal  to  the  PVC  pipe  must  be  higher  than 
the  viscosity  of  the  springs  attaching  the  seal  to  the  bar.  The  viscosities 
of  the  springs  connecting  the  seal  to  the  PVC  were  2.5  times  the  viscosities 
of  the  springs  connecting  the  seal  to  the  bar.  Springs  SI,  S5,  S6,  and  SIO 
are  located  on  the  symmetry  planes  of  the  grid,  and  thus,  only  represent  half 
the  area  of  the  other  springs,  therefore  the  viscosity  of  these  springs  was 
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taken  as  half  of  the  vlacoalty  of  the  center  springs.  Since  no  Information 
was  availabls  on  the  viscosity  which  should  be  used,  an  arbitrary  value  of 
0.333  Ibs/ips  was  selected.  Based  on  this,  and  the  above  discussion  the 
following  values  of  viscosities  were  usedt 


Springs 

Viscosity 

Ibs/ips 

SI,  S5 

0.166 

S2,  S3,  S4 

0.333 

S6,  SIO 

0.416 

S7,  S8,  S9 

0.832 

This  converts  to  a  viscous  force  of  S.33  lbs  per  ips  of  relative  velocity 
between  the  bar  and  the  water  seal. 

Figure  3.8  shows  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  this  calculation  with 
the  bar  gage  data,  and  the  results  of  the  calculation  using  only  the  bar.  The 
calculation  became  unstable  at  approximately  1.1  msec,  therefore,  the  plot  is 
terminated  at  that  point.  Until  approximately  0.80  msec,  the  results  of  the 
calculation  using  the  entire  grid  are  nearly  identical  to  those  using  only 
the  bar.  This  time  coincides  with  the  travel  time  for  a  stress  wave  to 
propagate  down  through  the  water  to  the  water  seal,  and  from  there  down  the 
bar  to  the  strain  gages.  | 

The  time  of  departure  of  the  whole-grid  calculatioi  from  the  bar-only 
calculation  agrees  reasonably  well  with  the  results  of  the  calculation  using 
the  bar,  water,  and  water  seal,  with  the  water  seal  tied\to  the  bar.  In  the 
calculation  using  the  whole  grid,  however,  the  water  seall  can  move 
significantly  and  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  water.  Thuls  the  high  pressure 
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npik*  which  appeared  in  the  predicted  bar  meaeurement  in  the  bar-plua-water 
calculation  doea  not  occur  in  thie  calculation. 

The  streeaea  tranemitted  to  the  bar  from  the  water  aeal  were  evaluated 
to  insure  that  the  whear  capacity  of  the  water  aeal  was  not  exceeded.  Figure 

3.8  ahowa  that  the  axial  streaa  in  the  bar  waa  increased  by  approximately 

1,300  pci  as  compared  to  the  bar  only  calculation.  The  added  load 
contributed  by  the  water  seal  ia  the  area  of  the  bar  (0.785)  timea  the  atress 
in  the  bar.  Thus  the  load  added  waa  1,020  Iba.  The  ahear  atreaa  ia  this  load 
divided  by  the  ahear  area  (0.314)  of  the  water  seal.  The  shear  area  is  the 
perimeter  of  the  1-in. -diameter  bar  times  the  0.1  in.  thickness  of  the  water 
seal  which  ia  in  contact  with  the  bar.  The  shear  stress  applied  to  the  water 

seal  was  3,250  psi.  The  shear  atress  capacity  ia  1/^^  times  the  yield 

strength.  Thus  the  shear  strength  of  the  PVC  water  seal  is  8,000/^/^«  4,600 
psi.  Therefore  the  shear  strength  of  the  water  seal  i»  not  exceeded  and  the 
calculation  is  reasonable. 

This  calculation  indicates  that  loads  transmitted  from  the  water  through 
the  water  seal  to  the  bar  could  be  responsible  for  high  stress  readings  in 
ths  bar  at  times  after  0.8  msec  after  the  top  of  the  bar  is  loaded.  Figure 
3.8  shows  that  beginning  at  approximately  0.6  msec,  the  stresses  recorded  for 
the  bar  gage  exceed  those  recorded  for  the  PCB  gage.  The  water  alone  cannot 
cause  these  differences. 

A  Spacer  block  was  placed  inside  of  the  water  jacket  at  a  distance 
of  2  ft  down  from  the  top  of  the  bar.  The  effects  of  loading  transferred 
from  the  water  through  this  block  to  the  bar  could  appear  on  the  bar  gage 
recorda  at  approximately  0.6  msec.  This  spacer  block,  shown  in  Figure  3.9, 
was  designed  to  allow  flow  of  the  water  past  the  spacer  block  and  also  to 
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minimize  contact  between  the  spacer  block  and  the  bar.  The  spacer  block  has 
a  thickness  of  0.25  in.  and  a  contact  area  of  approximately  0.125  in.  with 
the  bar.  Based  on  this  contact  area  and  the  shear  strength  of  the  material, 
this  spacer  block  could  transfer  a  force  of  approximately  600  lbs.  This 
would  result  in  an  increased  axial  stress  measurement  of  760  psi  and  could 
'‘ause  the  difference  (Figure  3.8)  between  the  stresses  measured  in  the  bar 
gage  and  those  predicted  using  the  PCB  gage  loading.  Further  calculations 
are  needed  to  study  the  flow  through  the  block  and  loads  transferred  to  the 
bar.  This  problem  is  primarily  a  fluid  flow  problem,  and  DVMA3D  is  not 
suitable  for  that  calculation. 
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Time,  msec 


Figure  3.5.  Velocities  of  top  and  bottom  of  water 
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CHAPTER  4 


COMPARISON  OF  WES  AND  NMERI  BARS 
IN  DET  DEVELOPMENT  TEST 

4.1  REASON  FOR  ANALYSES 

In  the  DET  Development  test,  5  WES  and  5  NMERI  bar  gages  were  placed  in 
the  DET  portion  of  th  test  bed.  Five  PCB  gages  were  also  placed  in  this 
portion  of  the  test  bed.  The  5  WES  gages  showed  that  the  pressure  time- 
history  had  one  dominant  peak.  The  5  NMERI  gages  showed  that  the  pressure 
time-history  had  a  dominant  pair  of  peaks.  Two  of  the  PCB  gages  agreed  with 
the  single-peaked  pressure  time-history  while  two  agreed  with  the  double- 
peaked  stress  time-history.  The  fifth  PCB  gage  failed  very  early  in  time. 
These  gages  were  placed  closely  together  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate 
systematic  differences  in  the  placement  of  different  gage  types. 

The  DET  simulation  was  designed  to  produce  an  airblast  which  is 
spatially  uniform.  Although  the  PCB  gages  indicate  that  the  character  of  the 
pressure  time-history  at  one  point  in  the  bed  is  different  than  the  character 
of  the  pressure  time-history  in  another  part  of  the  bed,  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  all  of  the  WES  bar  gages  were  placed  in  areas  where  the 
airblast  pressure  time-history  had  a  single  peak  and  all  of  the  NMERI  bars 
were  placed  in  areas  where  the  time-history  had  a  double  peak.  Therefore,  it 
is  reasonable  to  attempt  to  determine  if  differences  between  the  two  bar 
ty^'jS  rjuld  cause  a  systematic  difference  in  the  measured  stress  time- 
history. 
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The  NMERI  and  WES  bar  gages  fielded  in  the  DET  development  test  are 
summarized  below: 


parameter 

WES 

NMERI 

type 

high  strength  steel 

high  strength 

diameter  . 

1.0  in. 

O.S  in. 

length 

19  ft 

20  ft 

strain  gage 
type 

semi-conductor 

foil 

distance  to 
gage 

6  ft 

5  ft 

The  WES  bar  gage  data  were  recorded  using  cabling  and  electronic  and 
recording  equipment  capable  of  a  frequency  response  of  approximately  20, COO 
Hz.  The  NMERI  gages  were  recorded  much  closer  to  the  test  bed  and  the 
frequency  response  of  these  gages  is  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  WES 
gages . 

The  "exact"  theory  of  wave  propagation  in  an  elastic  rod  was  used  to 
compare  the  response  of  the  WES  and  NMERI  bar.  The  "exact"  theory  indicates 
that  the  NMERI  bar  should  have  a  higher  frequency  response  because  of  its 
smaller  diameter.  Lees  dispersion  of  the  stress  wave  will  occur  in  the  NMERI 
bar  because  of  the  smaller  bar  and  because  the  gage  is  placed  closer  to  the 
top  of  the  bar.  The  shorter  travel  distance  will  give  the  stress  wave  less 
time  to  disperse.  The  effects  of  these  parameters  were  studied  by  calculating 
the  response  of  the  NMERI,  as  well  as  the  WES  bar,  to  the  PCB2  and  PCB3 
loadings  using  the  "exact"  theory.  PCB2  and  PCB3  had  single-  and  double- 
peaked  records,  respectively.  The  effect  of  the  lower  frequency  response 
capability  of  the  electronics  used  with  the  WES  gage  was  also  evaluated. 
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RESPONSE  TO  PCB3  LOADING 


The  PCB3  pressure  time-history  was  applied  to  the  top  of  the  WES  and 
NMERI  bars  to  predict  the  stresses  that  should  have  been  measured  by  each  of 
those  gages.  Figure  4.1  shows  comparisons  of  the  computed  stresses  for  the 
NMERI  bar  to  the  PCB3  loading  and  the  NMERI  bar  measurement,  N4,  from  the 
test.  These  were  time-shifted,  and  exact  arrival  times  are  meaningless. 

This  plot  shows  that,  based  on  "exact"  theory,  the  stresses  measured  in  the 
NMERI  bar  should  have  been  nearly  identical  to  the  airblast  measured  by  the 
PCB  gage.  The  rise  time  to  peak  pressure  should  also  be  nearly  the  same. 
This  figure  shows  that  the  peak  measurement  made  by  the  NMERI  bar  gage,  N4, 
is  much  less  than  the  predicted  peak  and  the  rise  time  is  much  slower.  It 
appears  that  the  frequency  response  of  the  NMERI  gage,  and  associated 
electronics,  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  PCB  gage. 

Figure  4.2  shows  the  bar  gage  measurement,  the  "exact"  solution  and  an 
filtered  "exact"  solution  using  only  the  Fourier  series  terms  with  a 
frequency  of  less  than  20,000  HZ.  This  plot  shows  that  the  first  peak  is 
underpredicted  if  the  calculated  response  if  filtered  to  less  than  20,000, 
and  indicates  that  the  frequency  response  of  the  NMERI  bar  gage  system  is 
probably  greater  than  20,000  Hz.  Figure  4.3  shows  the  Fourier  series 
coefficients  for  the  PCB3  and  N4  data  records.  Each  of  these  was  fit  for  a 
duration  of  0.09  msec.  This  figure  indicates  that  the  history  from  PCB3  has 
significant  energy  at  frequencies  above  40,000  Hz,  while  the  N4  record  rolls 
off  significantly  at  a  frequency  below  30,000  Hz. 

Figure  4.4  shows  comparisons  of  calculations  for  the  NMERI  bar  and  WES 
bar  to  the  PCB3  loading.  This  figure  indicates  that  the  NMERI  bar  will  have 
a  shorter  rise  time  and  will  record  a  higher  peak  than  the  WES  bar  gage. 
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The  general  characters  of  the  pressure  time-histories  for  the  WES  bar,  the 
KMERI  bar  and  the  PCS  gage  are  all  the  same.  In  each  case  a  bar  loaded  with 
a  double-peaked  pressure  pulse  will  indicate  a  double-peaked  stress  time- 
history  in  the  bar. 

Figure  4.5  shows  a  comparison  of  the  PCB3  record  and  the  "exact" 
solution  for  the  WES  bar  filtered  to  20,000  Hz.  This  figure  shows  that  even 
with  the  lower  frequency  response,  the  WES  bar  will  record  a  doubly-peaked 
stress  time-history  if  it  is  loaded  with  the  double-peaked  pressure  time- 
history  of  PCB3.  The  filtered  prediction  for  the  WES  bar  gage  is  not 
significantly  different  than  the  filtered  prediction  for  the  NHERI  gage. 

This  indicate?  that  differences  in  the  frequency  response  of  the  electronics 
used  for  each  of  the  gages  are  more  important  than  the  physical  differences 
in  the  two  gage  types. 

4.3  RESPONSE  TO  PCB2  LOADING 

The  response  of  the  WES  bar  gage  to  the  PCB2  loading  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  Chapters  2  and  3.  Calculations  were  also  performed  to  assess 
the  response  of  the  NHERI  bar  to  the  loading  from  PCB2.  Figure  4.6  shows  a 
comparison  of  the  PCB2  data  to  the  predicted  responses  for  the  WES  bar  and 
the  NHERI  bar.  Again  the  NHERI  bar  has  a  faster  calculated  rise  time  and  the 
peak  stress  in  the  NHERI  bar  is  higher  than  that  of  the  WES  bar.  This  figure 
also  shows  that  eitner  bar  could  give  a  significant  second  peak,  even  when 
there  is  not  one  present  in  the  airblast  loading.  This  second  peak  is  due  to 
oscillations  in  the  stress  and  which  are  a  characteristic  of  the  "exact" 
solution.  These  second  and  other  peaks  are  not  a  problem  since  they  could  be 
eliminated  by  interpretation  of  the  bar  gage  data  using  the  "exact"  solution. 
Figure  4.7  shows  that  when  the  two  solutions  are  filtered  to  20,000  Hz,  there 


Is  little  difference  between  the  predicted  stresses.  The  significant  second 
peak  also  disappears  when  the  records  are  filtered.  Thus,  either  gage  type 
would  record  a  single-peaked  stress  time-history  if  loaded  with  a  single- 
peaked  loading. 

4.4  OVERALL  COMPARISON  OF  WES  AND  NMERI  BAR  GAGES 

When  the  NMERI  and  WES  bars  are  loaded  with  the  same  pressure  time- 
history,  the  measured  stress  in  the  NMERI  bar  will  be  slightly  higher  than 
that  measured  by  the  WES  bar.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  higher  frequency 
response  capability  of  the  electronics,  cabling  and  recording  systems 
associated  with  the  NMERI  gages.  There  is  also  less  dispersion  in  the  NMERI 
bar. 

The  calculations  indicated  that  when  the  WES  and  NMERI  bar  gages  are 
loaded  by  the  same  pressure-time  histories,  the  measured  responses  of  each 
gage  will  be  similar.  This  is  supported  by  data  from  the  WES  and  NMERI  bars 
in  the  area  not  under  the  DET  in  the  OET  Development  test.  The  measured 
pressure-time  histories  for  those  two  gages  were  very  close  to  each  other. 
Thus  it  is  concluded  that  the  pressure-time  histories  loading  the  NMERI  gages 
must  be  different  in  character  than  those  loading  the  WES  gages. 

Since  the  S  PCB  gages  were  all  essentially  identical,  it  is  reasonedile 
to  assume  that  if  they  were  all  subjected  to  the  same  environment  they  would 
all  respond  the  same.  In  identical  environments  the  flow  conditions  around 
identical  gages  and  mounts  should  be  identical;  thus  the  gages  should  record 
the  seune  pressures.  Since  half  of  the  surviving  PCB  gages  indicated  a 
single-peaked  pressure  time-history,  while  the  other  half  indicated  a  double- 
peaked  history,  there  must  have  been  some  variation  in  the  character  of  the 
pressure  time-history  within  the  test  bed. 
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figure  4.3.  fourler  eerie*  coefficient*  for  PCB3  and  N4. 
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.7.  PCB2  filtered  'exact'  solutions  for  WES  and  NMERI  bars 


CHAPTER  5 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

5 . 1  SUMMARY 

Test  data  indicate  that  the  peak  stresses  as  measured  by  the  WES  bar 
gages  were  significantly  lower  than  those  measured  by  the  PCS  gages  in  the  DET 
Development  Test.  The  averaged  peak  stress  for  the  WES  bar  gages  in  the 
Mineral  Find  III  teat  was  lower  that  the  averaged  peak  stress  for  the  Kulite 
pressure  gages  in  that  test.  Later  in  time,  the  stresses  measured  by  the  WES 
bar  gages  were  higher  than  those  measured  by  the  other  gages  in  these  two 
tests.  l' 

In  the  DET  Development  teat,  both  WES  and  NMERI  bar  gages  were  used  to 
measure  airblast  pressure.  Five  of  each  type  of  bar  gage  were  used  under  the 
DET  portion  of  the  test  bed.  All  S  of  the  WES  gages  showed  that  the  airblast 
pressure  time-history  had  a  singlo  dominant  peak,  while  all  5  of  the  NMERI 
gages  indicated  that  there  were  two  significant  peaks.  Two  of  the  PCB  gages 

I 

agreed  with  the  WES  gages  and  two  agreed  with  the  NMERI  gages.;  The  fifth  PCB 
gage  failed. 

i 

When  a  high-frequency  load  is  applied  to  the  top  of  a  bar,  the  stresses 
that  propagate  down  the  bar  are  affected  by  the  radial  motion  caused  by 
Poisson  strains.  The  "exact"  theory  [4,5]  accounts  for  this  radial  motion. 
Solutions  for  arbitrary  loadings  can  be  obtained  using  this  theory  and 
Fourier  superposition.  This  method  was  used  to  analyze  the  response  of  the 
WES  and  NMERI  bar  gaoes  and  results  compared  extremely  well  with  the  results 
of  FE  calculations  which  included  only  the  bar,  thus  validating  the 
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FE  procedures  used.  The  theoretical  solution  was  used  to  evaluate  the 
response  of  the  bar  only. 

The  HES  bar  gage  consists  of  the  bar,  a  water  jacket  surrounding  the  top 
4  ft  of  the  bar,  a  PVC  pipe  which  surrounds  the  water  seal  and  bar,  and  a 
water  seal  which  holds  up  the  water  jacket.  The  soil  surrounding  the  PVC 
pipe  could  also  affect  the  response  of  the  bar.  FE  calculations  were 
performed  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  water,  water  seal,  PVC  pipe,  and  soil. 
Calculations  were  performed  to  assess  the  response  of  the  WES  bar  gages  in 
the  CET  Development  test  and  the  Mineral  Find  III  test,  and  to  assess  the 
relative  responses  of  the  WES  and  NMERI  gages  in  the  DET  Development  test.  In 
each  calculation  for  the  DET  Development  test,  data  from  one  of  the  PCB  gages 
was  used  as  the  loading  on  top  of  the  bar.  In  the  Mineral  Find  III 
calculations,  the  averaged  Kulite  data  were  used  as  the  loading.  Although 
the  accuracy  of  the  loading  on  the  top  of  the  bar  is  limited  by  the  accuracy 
of  the  PCB  or  Kulite  gages,  the  results  of  these  calculations  do  indicate  the 
limitations  of  the  bar  gage. 

5.2  CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  reason  that  peak  stresses,  as  measured  by  the  WES  bar  gages, 
are  lower  than  those  measured  by  the  PCB  gages  in  the  DET  development  test  is 
the  lower  frequency  response  capability  of  the  cabling  and  recording 
eguipnent  used  with  the  bar  gages.  Dispersion  in  the  bar  and  variability  of 
the  environment  are  responsible  for  part  of  this  difference. 

The  bar  gage  should  be  just  as  accurate  as  the  Kulite  gages  used  in  the 
Mineral  Find  III  test  since  both  gage  types  have  approximately  the  same 
frequency  response  limits.  Test  data  for  this  test  showed  that  measured  peak 
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stresses  were  higher  for  the  Kulite  gages  than  for  the  bar  gages,  but  this 
trend  did  not  hold  true  in  previous  teats  in  which  both  gage  types  were  used. 
The  presence  of  r.he  water  jacket  does  not  significantly  affect  the  peak 
stress  measured  in  the  bar. 

Each  of  the  gages  used  in  these  teats  actually  measures  the  airblast 
pressure  above  the  gage  itself,  and  not  the  actual  pressure  above  the  ground 
surface.  Differences  in  the  gages  and  their  mounts,  and  the  motion  of  the 
mount  could  be  responsible  for  differences  in  the  measured  stresses.  The 
movement  of  the  water  surrounding  the  bar  and  the  flow  of  air  into  the  void 
left  by  this  moving  water  could  affect  the  late-time  airblast  pressures 
applied  to  the  top  of  the  bar. 

Viscous  flow  of  the  air  past  the  end  of  the  bar  does  not  significantly 
affect  the  forces  in  the  bar.  Neither  does  drag  of  the  water  past  the  bar. 
However,  significant  stresses  can  be  transmitted  to  the  bar  when  the  pressure 
propagates  down  the  water  and  strikes  the  water  seal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  jacket.  This  could  be  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  late-time 
rise  in  stresses  as  seen  in  the  bar  gage  data.  These  forces  are  of  the 
correct  magnitude  but  appear  to  arrive  slightly  later  than  the  time  at  which 
the  late-time  increase  in  force  occurs  in  the  bar.  However  there  is  a  spacer 
block  located  between  the  top  of  the  bar  and  the  water  seal.  Forces  from 
this  spacer  block  could  arrive  in  time  to  cause  the  late-time  increase  in 
stress  in  the  bar.  The  load  caused  by  this  spacer  block  is  dominated  by  flow 
of  the  water  through  the  block  and  DYNA3D  is  inappropriate  for  performing 
this  calculation. 

Because  the  cabling  and  electronics  associated  with  the  NMERI  bars  has  a 
slightly  higher  frequency  response  limit  than  those  associated  with  the  WES 
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bar,  the  NMERI  bars  should  record  the  pressure  time  history  more  accurately. 
The  response  of  the  NMERI  bar  itself  is  not  significantly  better  than  the 
response  of  the  WES  bar.  The  character  of  the  measured  pressure  time- 
histories  for  the  WES  bar  gages  is  different  than  that  of  the  NMERI  gages 
because  the  character  of  the  airblast  loading  on  the  top  of  the  WES  bars  is 
different  than  that  of  the  NMERI  bars. 

5 . 3  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Calculations  are  needed  to  assess  the  response  of  each  of  the  gage  types 
to  the  same  environment.  Each  gage  measurement  is  affected  by  the  flow 
conditions  around  the  gage  and  gage  mount.  These  calculations  are  needed  to 
determine  if  the  different  gage  types  should  respond  the  same.  Calculations 
should  also  be  performed  to  determine  the  loads  transferred  to  the  bar  that 
are  caused  by  flow  of  water  through  the  spacer  block. 

The  loads  on  the  bar  gage  are  measured  using  strain  gages  that  are 
places  on  flat  spots  on  the  bar.  Calculations  are  needed  to  determine  if 
these  flat  spots  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  measured  stress  time- 
histories. 

In  future  tests,  efforts  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  strength  of  the 
water  seal.  This  will  reduce  the  loads  transferred  to  the  bar.  The  tests 
should  be  recorded  using  cabling  and  recording  equipment  with  a  higher 
frequency  response.  If  a  system  with  a  50,000  Hz  response  was  used  the 
measured  peak  should  be  within  10  percent  of  the  peak  that  actually  occurs  in 
the  bar.  A  frequency  response  of  100,000  Hz  should  drop  this  error  to 
approximately  2  percent. 
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Better  methods  [11]  of  interpreting  bar  gage  measurements  should  be 
used.  After  the  test,  the  gage  should  be  turned  back  on,  if  possible,  to 
determine  if  a  shift  in  the  zero-load  output  of  the  gage  has  changed.  The 
bar  should  ie  inspected  to  determine  if  the  spacer  block  and  water  seal  have 
moved . 
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